








“In wilden Leiden erwuchs er sich selbst.” 
Dre WALKURE, act i. 


Ehe Meister. 
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GWhe BWayreufH Bush. 


“ Des Schweigen’s Herrin heisst mich schweigen.” 
TRISTAN UND ISOLDE, act i. 


F there be one impression that a sojourn in the Wagner- 
" city stamps more deeply than another upon the mind, 
it is unquestionably that of the Bayreuth Awush. 
From the moment of entering the town to that of 
leaving it, every feeling is summed up in that word; 
one enters with the hush of expectation, one passes hours spell 
bound in the hush of realisation, and one leaves amid the hush of 
meditation. 
Even the town itself, or rather city, with its 30,000 inhabi- 
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tants, seems lapped in the lotus-eater’s paradise. In walking 
down its dreamy streets, through its old-world market-place, and 
past its brown and weather-stained towers and palaces, one can 
hardly realise that one is in the midst of a community that gains 
its daily bread just as do the burghers of other towns. True, 
there is a little crowd around the book-‘and photograph-store of 
Carl Giessel, or in the Feustel bank, and one meets everywhere 
the ubiquitous German soldier, while on the “off-nights” the 
gardens of the Café Sammet are gay with lights and music. But 
these scattered signs of life serve only the more to emphasise the 
general stillness of the streets. Turn into the Hof-Garten that 
parallels the main thoroughfare of Bayreuth, and you will find a 
very garden of twilight; the old palace fronting you, with its 
melancholy reminiscence of Versailles, seems to have reared itself 
in token of forgotten splendours; while the shady walks appear 
to say, “Rest here awhile; leave for once the busy thoughts 
of modern hubbub, and win the peace your century so little 
values.” 

There is rest in Venice, and there was stillness too, until the 
omnibus-steam-launches banished it for aye with their shrieking 
whistles ; there once was quiet beneath the overhanging gables of 
romantic Nuremberg, till the tramcars chased the silence, and 
the electric light the shadows. But for the repose that calms the 
over-harassed brain and spreads the soft soil in which the seed of 
art may fructify, commend us to these history-forgotten lesser 
towns of Germany. No one has visited Bayreuth but he must 
straightway admit that Wagner could not have chosen a more 
fitting setting for his masterpieces. There is nothing to disturb 
the mind and lead it from the central object, yet all is seemly and 
in order; so that one can enter upon the enjoyment of the 
representations with the same feeling of homely comfort as that 
with which one takes up a favourite author, when snugly 
ensconced by the fireside in one’s familiar arm-chair. 

Leave the town and walk leisurely up the hill that leads to 
the Wagner Theatre ; you will find the stroll repay you for the 
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trouble, even when there is no performance to stimulate the exer- 
tion. Between a leafy avenue of planes the road takes you to a 
table-land, on which the Fes¢spie/haus is built, almost in the heart 
of a pine-forest. Passing the building, and the little summer- 
restaurant Biirgerreuth, you come to the saddle of the hill, and 
find spread around you a softly-undulating landscape, in which the 
golden yellow of the harvest is mixed with the lush verdure of the 
sward, the hazy browns and reds of the lower-lying town, the 
sombre dark-green of the firs, and the dim blue of the distant 
hills. Here are surroundings for an “opera house” indeed! It 
is impossible even to conceive the ordinary theatre as set down 
amid such a scene. Its tinsel and its artificiality would “ cry” at 
once against the peaceful aspect of Nature. But here again 
we see the true eye of the artist. Richard Wagner could not 
have selected a spot that would more completely correspond 
to the absence of “theatrical effect” that we shall find when 
passing within the Festspielhaus itself. Once more we find the 
“Bayreuth hush”; and after witnessing the performance we 
recognise the immense value of such a refuge from the crowd of 
sightseers and gazers upon sightseers. Here we can pass the 
pleasant entr’acte-hour in solitude, and allow the impressions of 
the music-drama to sink quietly into the storehouse of our 
memory. In fact, it is. scarcely possible to realise that one has 
just left an auditorium that holds nearly a thousand and a half of 
people ; for in ten minutes’ walk from the theatre one is in the 
midst of a silence unbroken by any sounds but those of rural life. 
Such a rest as this needs but one of the magnificent sunsets so 
common in these highlands,—for the intervals each occur ere 
daylight has departed,—to make the surrounding circumstances of 
the Festspiel an ideal of repose. 

We have already been drawn into the theatre unwittingly while 
describing its environs ; for at Bayreuth it is supremely the case 
that “ the play's the thing”; one cannot dissociate one’s thoughts 
from its all-pervading presence. It is it that has magnetically 
compelled us to its lodestone mountain, and, however else we 
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may direct our attention when in its neighbourhood, the needle 
irresistibly swerves toward the centre of attraction. 

Entering the theatre we find this “ hush” enthroned. Even 
before the lights are lowered, and while the audience is for the 
most part standing, there is none of the loud, discordant hum of 
voices so prevalent in public places. It may be that the audito- 
rium is so large as to dwarf the ordinary conversational tone ; but 
it is certain that much of the result is due to the anticipation, 
call it curiosity if you will,—that is the uppermost thought in 
every mind. The eye, too, takes already its share of this repose ; 
for there are no garish trappings and not one atom of gilding to 
be seen. It is not our intention here to describe a building which 
must be already familiar to our readers, either by hearsay or 
eye-witness; but it is a most important factor in the marvel of 
these representations, this absence of glitter in theirframe. It is 
as though all the undulating waves of sense were sifted from each 
inharmonious vibration and concentrated upon one focus,—the 
stage. Thus, when the lights at last are dimmed and we sit 
in expectation, the noble simplicity of the architecture seems 
to melt away in darkness, and we might fancy ourselves seated 
within the blackened cylinder of some gigantic telescope, so 
completely is every distorting ray of side-light cut off from our 
field of vision. This is the hush of light; but it is doubled by 
the hush of sound ; for ere the overture begins the silence has 
become absolute. There is nothing in art that resembles this 
strange moment; nature alone can offer us a parallel, when, 
after some vivid flash of lightning, we wait in black night for the 
succeeding peal of thunder. But here it is no violent outburst 
of sound that greets our expectant ear; slowly and half-unheard, 
the first bars of the Parstfal or Tristan overture lift the hem 
of silence and usher us into another world. The 4ush has here 
reached its climax ! 

This effect has been called a “ theatrical trick” by those who 
leave no stone unturned to find reproaches wherewith to foul the 
Meister’s name. Yet there is nothing theatrical in this device ; 
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the working is purely dramatic, in the best sense. We are to be 
taken away from the commonplace conventionalities of modern 
artifice ; and in what way could this be better accomplished than 
by passing a sponge across the whole slate? With our ¢aduda 
vasa we are now ready to receive the characters of a world of 
art in which simplicity of purpose and depth of human emotion 
are the shapers of each syllable. 

The curtains open, and once more we are confronted with 
this leading principle of repose ; either in the grief-bowed head of 
Isolde, alone with her attendant in her tented chamber on the 
broad breast of the sea; the simple song of thanksgiving of the 
congregation in St. Katherine’s Church; or the devotional prayers 
of the kneeling group of the Gral’s brotherhood, in the solemn 
flush of the dawn of another day. Thus we shall see this hush 
maintained throughout the dramas, despite every outbreak of 
energy or passion. All is rounded off with the calm that graced 
the best period of Grecian sculpture. So each work passes on 
to its apotheosis ; in the splendid picture where Sachs receives 
the homage of the whole assemblage of Nuremberg’s township ; 
in the transfiguration of Isolde, as she points heavenwards with 
one uplifted arm ; and in the mystic vision of the descent of the 
sacred dove above the band of worshippers of the Gral. Broad 
and stately are the outlines, and harmonious the massing of colour 
and of light; while the music seals the whole with strains the 
very essence of which is peace. 

It is needless to point out how, to produce this effect, each 
artist has brought his and her share of plastic movement, how 
Sucher treads the stage like one of Phidias’s statues come to life ; 
how Materna, Vogl, and Van Dyck, Betz, Reichmann, Perron, and 
Lievermann maintain the artistic unity of expression indispens- 
able to a work by Wagner. But, ere closing this article, we must 
notice the demeanour of the audience. Here is the marvel of the 
Bayreuth 4ushk exemplified ; from first to last no sound distracts 
the scenic illusion. All seem absorbed so deeply in the action 
of the stage, that it is only when the curtain falls that one realises 
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that “this too was but a dream,” and that others have shared 
in its vision. So deeply has it impressed the seers and hearers, 
that applause appears to have been unanimously discarded, and it 
is only at the close of Parszfal, and almost solely at the end of 
Tristan und Isolde, that the audience gives vent to its feelings of 
admiration; and even then one feels that this conventional 
symbol of gratitude is out of place in presence of such a wonder 
of art. 

This is the effect of traditions of stage-management handed 
down by Richard Wagner himself, and of the absorbingly human 
interest of his works. Of each it may be truly said that they 
began in repose and ended in awe. We may be derided for 
expressing such unfaltering admiration of the Meister's art ; but 
while the world is still divided against itself as to the rank of 
Wagner as musician and as dramatist, we feel that those in 
whom his works have roused unfeigned enthusiasm have no right 
to keep silence thereon. Here only may we dispense with the 
“hush” that reigns supreme at Bayreuth. - 


** Hore ich nur diese Weise, 
Die so wundervoll und leise, . . . 
Hold erhallend um mich klingt.” 


Tristan und Isolde, act iii. 





SchopenBauer’s “Die BWelf als Wille 
und Borsfellung.” 


{ Conclusion.) 
_ _ “I might give it as the simplest and most correct definition of Poetry, that it 
is the art of bringing the imagination into play by means of words.” 
_ “For Music there exist only the passions, the movements of the Will; and, 
like God, it sees only the heart.” 
SCHOPENHAUER. 

miICCORDING to Schopenhauer, the aim of Poetry, 
like that of the plastic and pictorial arts, is the 
unfolding of the Ideas, the grades of the objectifica- 
tion of will, but their communication is effected by 


it with a force and conviction peculiar to the poetical sense. 
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Stress is laid upon the value of the aid which rhythm and rhyme 
furnish to the art; their effect is called “incredibly powerful” 
(unglaublich michtigen Wirkung), but no other explanation of 
this effect can be given than that our faculties of perception 
possess some quality on account of which we follow, and as it 
were consent to, each regularly recurring sound. “In this way 
rhythm and rhyme are partly a means of holding our attention, 
because we willingly follow the poem read, and partly they 
produce in us a blind consent to what is read, prior to any 
judgment, and this gives the poem a certain emphatic power of 
convincing, independent of all reasons.” 

The representation of man in the mutual relations of his 
actions, is the great problem of poetry. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, Schopenhauer claims for poetry more genuine inner truth 
than for history: “ The works of the great immortal poets 
present a far truer, more distinct picture than the historians can 
ever give.” For so many of the data referring to historical 
events must of necessity elude the historian. 

The most subjective of all poetic forms, that in which the 
poet only perceives his own state and describes it, is the lyrical 
song, properly so called. The most objective, as it is in one 
respect the completest and most difficult, of all forms, is the 
Drama, in which the poet conceals himself behind the repre- 
sentation, and even disappears altogether. Between these two 
are found the Idyll, the Romantic poem, the Epic, etc. The 
Lyric, the easiest of all to write, may occasionally be produced by 
a man who is not generally remarkable, so long as the necessary 
amount of emotional excitement takes place, and his mental 
powers become so raised that he acquires a lively perception of 
his own state. The whole aim of this kind of poetry is to seize 
the mood of a moment and to embody it in a song. 

Tragedy, on the other hand, must be looked upon as the 
summit of poetic art, both on account of the force of its effect, 
and of the difficulties attending its composition, ‘ The unspeak- 
able pain, the wail of humanity, the triumph of evil, the scornful 
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mastery of chance, and the irretrievable fall of the just and inno- 
cent,” these are its pathetic motives. But its sole essential is the 
representation of a great misfortune. This misfortune may come 
about by different means :—(1) Through an extraordinarily wicked 
person such as Richard IIL., Iago, Shylock, Franz Moor, Phedra 
of Euripides, Creon in the “ Antigone,” etc. ; (2) through blind 
fate, ze, chance and error, as in the “(E£dipus Rex,” the 
“ Trachiniz,” and most of the tragedies of the ancients, as well 
as the modern “ Romeo and Juliet,” ‘“‘Tancred” by Voltaire, and 
“The Bride of Messina”; and (3) through the mere position of 
the dramatis persone with relation to each other, so that no 
tremendous accident or blunder, but simply the force of com- 
paratively ordinary circumstances, is necessary to produce the 
dramatic effect. As the least use of means is called for by this 
species of tragedy, and as we are the witnesses therein of 
sufferings brought about by entanglements in which we ourselves 
might be involved, it is more difficult of achievement than any 
other form of tragedy. In this connection Schopenhauer instances 
‘‘Clavigo” as a perfect model, although in other respects it is 
surpassed by more than one other work from the same great 
hand. Other dramas which, to a certain extent, belong to this 
class are “ Hamlet,” “Wallenstein,” “Faust,” and the “Cid” of 
Corneille. The tendency and “ultimate intention” of tragedy is 
the teaching of resignation, of the denial of the will to live ; our 
pleasure in it belongs, not so much to the sense of the beautiful 
as to that of the sublime, and what gives it this peculiar tendency 
towards the sublime is the awakening of the knowledge that “ the 
world, or life, can afford us no true pleasure, and consequently is 
not worthy of our attachment. In this consists the tragic spirit ; 
it therefore leads to resignation.” 

The superiority of modern tragedy to ancient lies, in some 
measure, in the fact that this spirit of resignation, renunciation, 
or surrender of the will is present in modern works, because they 
are illuminated by Christianity, which distinctly teaches these 
virtues, whereas the figures of ancient tragedy have to die with 
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stoical equanimity, that is to say, with submission to necessity, 
patient endurance, and “composed expectation of unalterably 
necessary evil,”"—in other words, they are only able resolutely to 
suffer the “unavoidable blows of fate,” whereas Christian tragedy 
shows the surrender of the whole will to live, and “ joyful for- 
saking of the world in the consciousness of its worthlessness and 
vanity.” 

Music, the most powerful and far-reaching of the arts, now 
alone remains to be considered. Architecture was shown to eluci- 
date the objectification of will at the lowest grade of its visibility ; 
whereas tragedy deals with the highest grades.* Music stands 
alone, cut off from all the other arts. It speaks not of any Idea 
of existence in the world, yet its effect upon us is so moving, 
intimate, and convincing that, as Schopenhauer says, we must 
surely expect to find in it something more than the mere exer- 
citum arithmetica occultum nescientis se numerare animi which 
Leibnitz called it. Music reaches the deepest recesses of our 
nature, and expresses what it finds there in a language of the 
highest wisdom, but which the reason does not understand,—as a 
person under the influence of mesmerism relates things of which 
he has no conception when he awakes. 

We have seen that all the arts, excepting Music, are depen- 
dent for their existence upon the phenomenal world,—that is to 
say, that although they have for their objects the Platonic Ideas, 
these Ideas have first to manifest themselves in phenomena 
before those arts can start in quest of them. Music, however, 
speaks not of any phenomena; is by no means, like the other 
arts, the copy of the Ideas; and is entirely independent of the 
phenomenal world, ignoring it altogether. Music ts the copy of the 
Will ttself,—an immediate picture of thé very essence of the world. 


® Again, Architecture and Music are, according to Schopenhauer’s classifi- 
cation of the arts, the antipodes of each other, not only in their inner nature, their 
power, and the extent of their spheres, but also in the form of their appearance ; 
for Architecture is in space alone, without any connection with time ; while Music 
is in time alone, without any connection with space.—C. D. 
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“This is why the effect of music is so much more powerful and 
penetrating than that of the other arts, for they speak only of 
shadows, but music speaks of the thing itself.” This hypothesis 
Schopenhauer admits to be incapable of proof, but he urges that 
before we dismiss it as untenable we shall have listened to music 
with constant reflection upon his theory, and, moreover, shall have 
become thoroughly familiar with the whole of his system of 
thought. 

Now, although music is in no way a copy or direct likeness 
of the Ideas, and although there is no real resemblance between 
them, yet there must be a parallel, an analogy between the Ideas 
and Music. 

Following out this: line of thought, Schopenhauer recognises 
in the “ deepest tones of harmony, in the bass, the lowest grades 
of the objectification of will, as unorganised nature, the mass of 
the planet.” As in music the high notes are produced by the 
vibration of the deep bass notes, so the whole of nature’s organi- 
sations are to be regarded as having come into existence through 
gradual development out of the mass of the planet.* In the 
complemental parts making up the harmony between the bass 
and the melody, Schopenhauer finds the whole gradation of the 
Ideas in which the will objectifies itself; the lower represent 
inorganic life, the higher, plants and beasts, while in the melody 
itself the intellectual life and efforts of man are, to some extent, 
mirrored. In another place he likens the four parts of harmony, 
—the bass, the tenor, the alto, and the soprano,—to the mineral, 
vegetable, and brute kingdoms, and that of man. 

One of the fundamental theories in his analysis of music, 
one which he has expounded at length with marvellous insight 
and variety of treatment, may be briefly stated as follows :—As 
the nature, and, indeed, the well-being, of man consist simply in 


* These words, when taken with others to be found throughout his writings, 
allow Schopenhauer to take his place with Geoffroy of S. Hilaire, Lamarck, 
Erasmus, Darwin, and Goethe as the prophets of the doctrine of Evolution which 
Charles Darwin subsequently enunciated.—C. D. 
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the transition from desire to satisfaction, and from satisfaction 
to a new desire, so the nature of melody is an incessant wandering 
from the key-note in hundreds of ways, but the full close inevit- 
ably comes sooner or later. Completing the analogy, as rapid 
transition from wish to fulfilment and from fulfilment to a new 
wish constitutes happiness, so quick tunes without great devia- 
tions are cheerful; slow melodies, in which are found discords 
and which return to the key-note only after many delays, resemble 
the hardly-won satisfaction of life. Quick dance-music means 
nothing but an easily-gained and ordinary pleasure. Ad/egro 
in the minor, which is common in French music, and characteristic 
of it, is “as if one danced while one’s shoe pinched.” On the 
other hand, the A/legro maestoso speaks of a higher, nobler 
endeavour after a goal more difficult of reach, followed by its 
ultimate attainment. The Adagio signifies the pain of a sublime 
effort which ignores all petty pleasures. 

And the effect of the major and minor! How wonderful is it 
that the change of a semi-tone, the entrance of a minor-third 
instead of a major-third, plunges us into pain or anxiety, which at 
once vanishes on the entry of the major! Yet music never causes 
us actual sorrow; even its most poignant strains are pleasing ; 
“we gladly hear in its language the secret history of our will and 
all its emotions and strivings, with their manifold protractions, 
hindrances, and griefs, even in the saddest melodies.” 

Moreover, music does not express this or that definite 
sorrow, joy, pain, horror, merriment, but sorrow, joy, pain, horror, 
merriment ¢hemselves, and to some measure in the abstract—their 
essential nature. This being the case, all specially imitative 
music which aims at representing the phenomenon, not the inner 
nature of the will itself, must be entirely rejected,—for instance, 
all battle pieces, the “Seasons,” and many passages of the 
“Creation” of Haydn, etc. 

Schopenhauer’s views upon the lyric drama offer tempting 
opportunities for discussion; but, in this place, these views can 
only be briefly hinted at. Suffice it to say that, in many respects, 
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these theories are difficult to reconcile with recent experience. 
He says that “ the opera-text should never forsake a subordinate 
position in order to make itself the chief thing, and the music a 
mere means of expressing it, which is a great misconception and 
a piece of utter perversity. ... If music is too closely united 
to the words and tries to express itself according to the events, it 
is striving to speak a language which is not its own.” Music 
does not stand in need of the words of a song or the action of an 
opera, inasmuch as it is an independent art which is capable of 
attaining its ends entirely by means of its own. Therefore, the 
words must be subordinate to the music and adapt themselves to 
it. The deep feeling of satisfaction which a song with sensible 
words affords us, is explained by the fact that, zw addition to the 
pleasure derivable from the expression of the feelings,—in 
music,—we receive by means of the words the objects of those 
feelings, the motives which occasion them. The pleasure of the 
spectator at an opera depends upon an indistinct feeling that the 
music has become the “soul of the drama,” the inner significance 
of all the incidents. ‘“ Music never assimilates itself to the 
material ; and, therefore, even when it accompanies the most 
ludicrous and extravagant farces of the comic opera, it still 
preserves its essential beauty, purity, and sublimity; and its 
fusion with these incidents is unable to draw it down from its 
height, to which all absurdity is really foreign. Thus the 
profound and serious significance of our existence hangs over the 
farce and the endless miseries of human life, and never leaves it 
for a moment.” 

So far the task which I set myself, of presenting in a succinct 
form some of Schopenhauer’s principal views upon esthetics, is 
accomplished. If the fulfilment of it has induced a single person 
to turn to the fountain-head, my purpose will have been served. 


CHARLES DOWDESWELL. 
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GWBhe WiBelung’s Ring. 


A STUDY OF THE INNER SIGNIFICANCE OF RICHARD WAGNER'S 
MUSIC-DRAMA. 


PART IV.—THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS. 


HE word Gétterdimmerung—Twilight of the Gods— 
“au 6is the same as the Norse word Raguarickr, used by 
the Northern people to denote that terrible day 
when the Aesir and their enemies shall meet on 
their last battlefield, to perish at each other’s hands. 
Of the many noble conceptions which mark the religion of our 
forefathers, none is more profound or more sublime than this of 
the Ragnaréckr—this feeling that the gods whom they imagined 
to themselves, these embodiments of the vast forces of nature 
which they saw constantly at work around them, were, after all, 
but for a time; that, sooner or later, their end would come, when, 
having fulfilled their appointed task, they would pass away and 
give place to something yet higher and holier. There is a 
beautiful passage in the Vé/uspé concerning the resurrection of 
the world, and the happy future when all evil shall cease, and 
Balder, the young Sun-god, slain by Hédr, the Power of 
Darkness, as Siegfried by Hagen, shall return to dwell for ever 
in the heavenly halls. But what the old poets vaguely surmised, 
we, enlightened by the spirit of Christianity, know with clearer 
comprehension : the religion of Love shall succeed the vanished 
creeds. Into this all-sufficing certainty Wagner has interpreted 
the imperfect intimations of the Edda. 

The last day of the great drama is prefaced by a scene 
which, for solemn beauty and grave dignity, yields to none in the 
entire work. Upon the earth is still the darkness of night, 
lightened only by the red flame which, in the background, flickers 
round the Valkyria’s rock. The three Norns, tall female forms 
veiled in dark falling drapery, sit spinning the thread of human 
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destiny, and singing in alternate songs the story of the past, the 
present, and the future. These are the time-goddesses, the 
daughters of Erda, born to weave the weirds of men after the 
loss of the happy, timeless, Golden Age. Their names are Urd, 
Verdandi, and Skuld, and they sit, according to the Edda, by 
the well of wisdom that flows from the roots of Yggdrasil, the 
world-ash. Winding the thread about the branch of a fir, Urd 
sings of the days of old, when the leaves grew green on the wide- 
spreading branches of Yggdrasil, and the holy fountain murmured 
full and clear in the cool shade. She tells how Wotan drank 
from the well, leaving an eye in requital, and how he cut from the 
ash a branch as a shaft for his spear. But when Wotan thereby 
assumed the sovereignty of the world, when dogmatic creed 
restrained the course of free thought, the growth of the universe 
was stayed.* In the lapse of long ages the ash withered, and 
the spring dried up, and Urd no longer spins her thread by the 
green emblem of the young world, but by the gloomy fir-tree, 
symbol of its dark and sorrowful age. The second sister, 
Verdandi, now takes up the song, and tells how Siegfried has 
smitten asunder the god’s sceptre, and how Wotan, in despair, is 
preparing for the end—has bidden Walhall’s heroes fell Yggdrasil. 
She, in her turn, binds the thread to a sharp rock, from which, as 
from the old world, nought can grow. But Skuld, the youngest 
sister, taking the thread, casts its end behind her: the future is 
beyond her ken, therein the time-goddesses will spin no more. 
She tells how the felled tree has been piled in heaps around 
Walhall, and how, ere long, fire shall seize the wood, and 
consume the gods and their abode in one mighty conflagration. 
Now Urd again lifts the thread, but her sight is dim and dazed. 
Verdandi then sings of Loge, the fire-demon, how, by his spear’s 
enchantment, Wotan tamed him, and set him to guard Briinn- 


* Ys it not rather that the “struggle for existence” having cast its shadow 
across the original symmetry of the world, having sounded its discordant note, 
there can no more be peace until the discord of disunion is resolved, and the 
Will once more regain the harmony of its seeming sleep ?—Ep. 
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hilde’s rock ; how creeds, the natural foes of hypocrisy, yet press 
it into their service to their eternal destruction. Again Skuld 
tells how Wotan has kindled his broken spear at Loge’s flame, 
and how he casts the flaming brand among the hewn piles of the 
ash ; and yet once more the eldest sister takes up the thread and 
the song, but in vain. The night of the Norns is fading, their 
knowledge is passing from them. The Nibelung’s curse weakens 
the thread, and as Skuld draws it forcibly towards her, it breaks 
in the middle. Binding themselves together with its severed 
pieces the sisters vanish, to return no more. 

The day, which has gradually dawned, now floods the scene 
with brightness, as Siegfried and Briinnhilde come forth from the 
rocky chamber. The human soul, weak and fallible, cannot yet 
consent to abide for ever in the pure light of the Ideal. Siegfried 
longs for change : he forsakes Briinnhilde to rove among the toils 
and temptations of the world. But Briinnhilde herself is no 
longer the same as of old. In yielding to Siegfried, in linking 
herself with humanity, she too has become liable to its failings 
and self-deception. Her love is great as ever; but it is no 
longer the pure, unerring, spiritual element, but human and 
erring. She has become a woman, with a woman's strength and 
weakness. She has opened to Siegfried the stores of her heavenly 
wisdom, but he comprehends it not. The brightness of the Ideal 
dazzles his unaccustomed eyesight; he cannot remain in her 
lofty sphere, but he can degrade her to his own. His pledge of 
love, the ring which he places on her finger, is a symbol of this 
degradation of the divine to the earthly, and this emblem of the 
earthly selfish nature she will henceforward cherish as the repre- 
sentative of its owner Siegfried. Alberich’s curse has as yet 
glanced harmlessly from the youthful hero, strong in the armour 
of innocence, and unconscious of the fatal properties of the 
treasure which he has won. Now, however, following the 
promptings of his energetic, heroic character, he departs to new 
deeds in the world of Reality, where at length he will acquire the 
fatal knowledge with all its tragic consequences. One last gift 
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Briinnhilde bestows upon him,—her horse Grane, in which is sym- 
bolised the Valkyria-nature, the ardent impulsive spirit which will 
carry its master undaunted over the most arduous paths of life. 
The first act of the Gdtterdimmerung opens in the hall 
of the Gibichungs on the banks of the Rhine. Here then is 
that world upon which Siegfried is about to enter. Gunther 
(Lord of War) is the representative of worldly honour and glory, 
his sister Gutrune of worldly grace and beauty. Closely allied to 
them is their half-brother Hagen (thorn), the active aspiring 
spirit of evil in the world, whom Alberich has begotten as a 
counterpoise to the heroic race of the Walsungs. He appears as 
a gloomy, prematurely aged figure, ashen-pale of countenance, 
a hater of joy, a master of guile and intrigue. Already under 
Hagen’s influence these confederates are weaving the net in 
whose folds the unconscious hero is to be entangled. The heroic 
human soul must become the prize of Gunther and his sister in 
the first place, but in the end of Hagen alone. His devotion to 
his love must be lost in the draught of Oblivion which Gutrune 
shall present to him. To her, the transitory beauty of the world, 
he must transfer the allegiance which he has hitherto preserved 
to the eternal beauty of the Ideal. And this cherished Ideal 
-itself, the holy Love which is his soul, he must betray for the sake 
of the glittering unrealities of mere worldly glory and delight. 
He must renounce Briinnhilde to Gunther, the spiritual to the 
earthly, the Eternal to the Temporal. Yet are Gunther and 
Gutrune not of themselves evil. The former appears as a 
chivalrous, gallant warrior, drawn against his will into the sad 
coil of treachery and crime; while Gutrune, at least towards the 
end of the drama, awakens in us no little sympathy, in the tragic 
result of her act of deceit. They are, in fact, but puppets of 
which Hagen holds the strings: worldly honour, worldly delight, 
are but the baits wherewith the evil spirit tempts his intended 
victim. Indeed, Gunther and Gutrune are themselves, like Sieg- 
fried, of heavenly origin, for their father Gibich (the giver) is but 
a type of Odin (Wotan). But now are swift resolutions translated 
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into deeds as swift. Siegfried appears, learns for the first time, 
from Hagen, the evil uses of the Helm of Deceit, accepts unwit- 
tingly from Gutrune’s hands the Lethzan draught, loses his heart 
to the fair seducer, binds himself to Gunther in bonds of brother- 
hood, and lastly, departs with the latter for Briinnhilde’s rocky 
home, that by completing there the tragic renunciation he may 
win Gutrune to wife. 

The scene then changes to the Valkyria’s rock, where Briinn- 
hilde sits absorbed in joyous contemplation of the fatal ring, 
Siegfried’s seal of love. To her her sister Waltraute makes the 
last vain appeal on behalf of the old creeds. In Walhall’s high 
seat Wotan sits in gloomy silence, holding the splinters of his 
shattered spear. Around him is gathered for the last time the 
council of the Gods and Heroes. For the last time he has sent 
abroad his ravens, Thought and Memory, to gather tidings of the 
doom of the Gods. I have before noticed the dual personality of 
Wotan, representing not only the formal, ephemeral, character of 
creed, and as such doomed to perish with the other Aesir, but 
also the actual truth hidden beneath that formalism, and made 
immortal in the persons of his descendants, Briinnhilde and 
Siegfried. It is in this latter character that he now whispers, as 
in a dream, the secret of the world’s redemption,—the restoration 
of the Ring to the sinless daughters of the Rhine. Hearing his 
words, Waltraute has hastened to Briinnhilde’s rock, to implore 
her sister to perform the saving deed. But this cannot now be 
done for the sake of the Gods. To Briinnhilde Waltraute’s words 
are wild and devoid of meaning, and she declares that the Ring, 
as Siegfried’s pledge, is more to her than the weal of Walhall 
and all the Gods. The fatal spell is on her, and she will not 
renounce the world for Wotan’s behoof. Uttering a cry of 
despair Waltraute quits her, and fares on her cloud-steed back to 
Walhall. 

With terrible swiftness the curse on the Ring now fulfils 
itself. Siegfried, disguised, by means of the Helmet of Delusion, as 
Gunther, bursts through the fence of fire, and forces the despairing 
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woman to receive him, the supposed Gunther, in Siegfried’s stead. 
He wrests from her finger the Ring which gives him the mastery 
over her earthly nature, and then shares her chamber, though 
parted from her by his drawn sword, until on the morrow he shall 
transfer her to the real Gunther, for whom Siegfried’s treachery 
alone might serve to win her. Thus for the fourth and last time 
in this drama has taken place the tragic renunciation of love for 
the sake of worldly gain and glory; Alberich’s evil example has 
been followed by the Gods and by the Giants in close succession, 
and finally by Siegfried. 

In the opening scene of the second act a dialogue between the 
sleeping Hagen and his father, Alberich, discloses to us the 
innermost working and striving of the powers of evil. Alberich 
knows that from Wotan he has no more to fear; the free human 
soul has hewn asunder the sceptre of the old creeds, and it is 
now Siegfried alone against whom the Nibelung’s machinations 
must be directed. As Alberich disappears the sun rises, and 
Siegfried enters. After describing to Hagen and Gutrune the 
success of his enterprise, the young hero enters the hall with 
his bride, while Hagen, with characteristic irony, calls together 
Gunther’s vassals to greet the ill-matched couple who are even 
now advancing up the Rhine. The glad shouts and clashing 
of weapons of the men give way to a scene of the most terrible 
concentrated passion, when Briinnhilde sees her false lover by 
Gutrune’s side, and the whole truth of her betrayal gradually 
dawns upon her. Burning love is changed to burning hate, and 
it is only by the death of the hero that his falsehood may be 
expiated ; for the world’s sake he has renounced love, and only 
by losing utterly the world can he be reconciled with her. 
But how shall vengeance be taken? Briinnhilde’s magic has 
made Siegfried invulnerable ; only to his back she has spared the 
spell, knowing that his back will never be turned to an enemy. 
Entangled as he is in the world’s toils, false as he has proved to 
his ideal, the heroic soul is yet proof against all evil that may 
encounter him openly, face to face. By treachery alone he 
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may be smitten down, and in the back Hagen’s spear shall 
strike him. He has done evil unwittingly, with a light heart he 
has trodden the downward path; and now the consequences of 
his deeds are gathering around him, not to be averted. Out- 
raged love and sin, with widely differing motives, desire equally 
his death. 

As before to Briinnhilde, so now to Siegfried, a vain appeal is 
made to avoid the curse embodied in the Ring. The representa- 
tives of the sinless Golden Age, the three Rhine-daughters, appear 
to him in the beautiful opening scene of the last act, and beg him 
to restore the Ring to the sacred depths of the Rhine. He is at 
first half inclined to comply. The world’s possession is a little 
thing to him, lightly to be bartered for the joys of innocence and 
peace. But these joys are not for him ; he belongs to the world, 
and to the world’s delights he is bound in bridal union. His very 
nobility of character here stands in his way. He knows not fear, 
and no dread of coming doom will induce him to part with the 
Ring, which he so little values. The prophetic words of the 
Nixies fall on heedless ears, and they vanish down the stream, 
leaving him to his fate. 

His fate is hard at hisheels. Hagen, Gunther, and the hunting 
train now enter, and sit down to rest and refreshment after the 
toils of the chase. To them Siegfried narrates the story of his 
past life, and as the recital approaches the subject of Briinnhilde, 
Hagen gives him again to drink of an enchanted potion, which 
restores his lost memory. In the last moments of life the soul 
again awakes to the truth which it had cast from it, but with that 
awakening the earthly life passes away. Wotan’s ravens, Thought 
and Memory, hover above him, and, as he turns to mark them, 
Hagen’s spear pierces his defenceless back. His sin, involuntary 
though it were, brings its due reward, and its reward is—death. 
For as sin is, so to speak, but a form of death, a dying of the soul 
to that holiness, or wholeness, which is true life, so is Hagen not 
merely the bringer of death, but in some sort a personification of 
Death itself. In the Norse poems the Sleep-thorn (Hagen means 
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thorn) occurs as a metaphorical expression. Odin is said to strike 
the sleep-thorn into Brynhildr in punishment for her disobedience, 
and Hagen is thus the Thorn which strikes the last sleep into 
mortals. Among the old Germans a custom prevailed of burning 
the bodies of the departed on thorns. 

Siegfried’s dying words are significant of the new and truer 
life to which he is passing. In death his eyes are opened, and 
with the words “ Briinnhilde bids me greeting,” he expires. 

In the hall of the Gibichungs, Gutrune, sleepless from vague 
forebodings, awaits her husband’s return. The scene which thus 
opens is wonderfully moving. We remember not the sin of this 
hapless woman, while our hearts are softened by pity for her cruel 
situation. And now, heralded by Hagen, the funeral procession 
enters the hall, the men bearing on a shield the hero's body. In 
this moment of his supposed triumph the evil spirit displays him- 
self in the undisguised hideousness of his destructive character. 
Wrangling with Gunther for the Ring, with a blow he strikes 
him dead : worldly glory, once the instrument of his evil designs, 
falls at his hands. But when Hagen grasps at Siegfried’s finger 
to draw therefrom the Ring, the dead man’s hand raises itself 
threateningly, and the baffled foe falls back among the horror- 
stricken crowd. As'Siegmund formerly, now Siegfried is in 
death victorious. By his death the hero has expiated his sin, but 
the world’s inheritance is thereby delivered from the power of 
evil.* To complete the redeeming sacrifice, Briinnhilde comes, 
and in her noble death-song reveals the tardily-discovered aim 
and result of the entire tragedy. She stays Gutrune’s piteous 
lamentation with the harsh but inevitable truth. The transient 
beauty of earthly things had captivated but for a little while the 
hero’s soul; it is Briinnhilde, the divine, ideal Love, to whom 
he is indeed bound in eternal bonds. But against Wotan her 
heaviest accusation is directed; Wotan, who doomed Siegfried to 
death through his most valorous deeds, which yet the God himself 


* Not yet, for this must be effected by a voluntary renunciation, as shown by 
Briinnhilde’s sacrifice. —Eb. 
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had desired.* For, as we have seen, the progress and enlighten- 
_ ment of the human soul is the idea which lies at the heart of all 
creeds, although outwardly they are fated to oppose it. The 
renunciation of selfish desire is complete when Briinnhilde takes 
from Siegfried’s hand the Ring, and casts it into the purifying 
waters of the Rhine. By renouncing love in the first instance, the 
Ring was wrought. Formed from the harmless Rhinegold, the 
symbol of sinless desire, it became, in the hands of the spirit of 
evil, an emblem of selfishness and worldly greed, a bestower of 
material power, a destroyer of spiritual light. For it all have 
lusted, and under its curse all have fallen. Even love itself, the 
noblest human love, has been dragged under its deadly yoke. 
But taught by suffering, love is at last victorious. Briinnhilde 
renounces the fatal emblem. She, the spiritual, the Ideal, frees 
herself from the stain of the earthly, the sensual. 

The destroying curse on the Ring finally fulfils itself in the anni- 
hilation of the evil spirit which fathered it ; when Hagen, the last 
remaining embodiment of evil desire, is drowned in a vain attempt 
to wrest the gold from its rightful owners. Purified from the 
curse, the gold becomes once more harmless in the possession of 
the water-maidens. Yet the end is not as the beginning. Not 
alone is the sinless happy Golden Age restored, but a new prin- 
ciple, the result of all these strivings and sorrows, the principle of 
perfect spiritual love, is attained, to become the true undying 
religion of humanity. The old Gods, the old Walhall, are de- 
stroyed, consumed in Loge’s flames, the avenging fires of their 
own hypocrisy and self-deceit. But the truth which they have 
fostered, the good which they have given, and yet have striven 
against, remain for ever in their children, Briinnhilde and Sieg- 
fried, Love and Heroism, whose earthly bodies are consumed on 
the funeral pile, only that their immortal souls may become united 
for ever in free spiritual life. Wituiam C. Warp. 


* We must not forget that Briinnhilde also knows full well the wish of Wotan. 
“ Ruhe! Ruhe, du Gott!” she bids him, for the Will, represented by the ruler of 
Walhall, has planned its own redemption by giving up itself, and now rests as a 
silent spectator of the catastrophe of a world of sin.—Ep. 
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Meligion and Arf. 
(Translated from Richard Wagner’s Religion und Kunst, 1880.) 
Part IV. 


‘“‘WHAT BOOTS THIS KNOWLEDGE ?” 
maar ye should ask, ‘‘ What is the use of the knowledge of 
the downfall of historic man, since it is through this 
historical evolution that we have all become that 
which we are,” one might first parry your question 
somewhat in this fashion: “Ask those who from all 
time have made this knowledge their own actual and complete 
possession, and learn from them to fathom its true meaning. It 
is no new thing, for every great mind has been led by it alone. 
Ask the really great poets of every age ; ask the founders of all 
true religions.” Willingly would we refer you also to the mighty 
leaders of States, if even among the greatest of them we could 
rightly assume a full acquaintance with this knowledge ; but this 
is impossible, for reason that their business has ever directed 
them to mere experiments with the conditions bequeathed to 
them by history, and has never permitted them a free outlook 
beyond these conditions to their original status. It is thus the 
Statesman himself, in whose miscarried creations we might most 
clearly show the ill results of the failure to win this knowledge. 
Even a Marcus Aurelius could only attain to a knowledge of the 
emptiness of the world, but never even to the assumption of the 
real degeneration of a world which might have been far different ; 
to say nothing of the cause of this degeneration. On this sup- 
posed worth/lessness has absolute Pessimism ever based itself; and 
by this convenient assumption have despotic statesmen, and rulers 
in general, only too willingly been led. On the other hand, a 
more searching and complete knowledge of the cause of our 
degradation leads withal to at least the possibility of an equally 
radical regeneration; such words, however, are meaningless to 
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the statesmen of this world, for this knowledge stretches wide 
beyond the sphere of their violent but unfruitful action. 

In order, therefore, to discover of whom we need wof inquire, 
in our search to obtain clear knowledge of the world, we must 
take a broad survey of the present so-called “ political situation ” 
of the world. Its characteristics are obvious to us, as soon as we 
take up the first newspaper that comes to hand, and read it in the 
sense that naught therein concerns us personally. We light at 
once on right without possession, on will without conception, and 
all this with a boundless greed of Might, which even the mightiest 
imagines that he has not yet, nor will have until he has gained a 
still more limitless might. What he should purpose to fulfil with 
this Might, one seeks in vain to fathom. We see here per- 
petually before us the image of Robespierre, who, after the 
guillotine had brushed away all hindrances to the revelation of 
his humanitarian notions, knew not to what to set his hand, and 
sought to eke out his flimsy conception with the recommendation 
of Virtue in general,—which doctrine had already been supplied in 
far greater simplicity by the Masonic lodges. Yet all our helms- 
men of the State appear to be striving now for Robespierre’s 
prize. In the last century this semblance was called less into 
play; then men fought only for dynastic interests, though care- 
fully watched and guided by the interest of the Jesuits,—who, 
alas! again quite recently led astray the brute-force ruler of 
France. The latter pretended that, to secure his dynasty, and in 
the interest of civilisation, it was necessary to deal Prussia a slap 
in the face ; and as Prussia had no intention of calmly submitting 
thereto, it must come to a war for the unity of Germany. The 
German Union was consequently won by battle, and sealed by 
contract ; but what it should mean when won was again hard to 
answer. The prospect of gaining our reply, indeed, is put off 
until still more might is attained: United Germany must be set 
in a position to show her teeth in every quarter, even when there 
is nothing more for them to chew. One thinks one sees Robe- 
spierre presiding over his Committee of Public Safety, when one 
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pictures the strong man, in his retired solitude, restlessly spying 
out the means of increase of his provender of might. What 
should be done with the already-gained means of might, and 
what the world should hear thereon, might, however, in fitting 
time have been brought home to that man of force, if this know- 
ledge of which we speak had but enlightened him. We willingly 
believe in his asseverated love of Peace; but, as the unfortunate 
fact remains that this must needs be prepared by waging War, 
and if we are right in hoping that once true peace shall be gained 
in a peaceful way, it might thus have occurred to the powerful 
conqueror of peace’s last disturber, that the shamefully pro- 
claimed and fearful war must find its answer in another sort of 
peace than in this treaty of Frankfort-on-the-Main, which leads 
to constant fresh preparing for war. The knowledge of the 
necessity, and possibility, of a real regeneration of mankind, now 
fallen victim to a civilisation bolstered up by war, might thus 
have brought about a pacification by which the peace of the whole 
world should have been inaugurated. There would then have 
been no question of conquering fortresses, but of demolishing 
them,—not of taking pledges of future war-security, but of 
giving pledges of peace-assurance; whereas historic right is now 
weighed against historic claim, and all is grounded on the right 
of the conqueror alone and exclusively. Indeed, it seems that 
the rulers of States, with the best will in the world, can see no 
furtheg,than they did here. They all dress out the stalking-horse 
of universal peace ; even Napoleon III. had it in mind,—only this 
peace should be to the advantage of his dynasty and of France. 
For in no other way can these mighty rulers conceive of peace 
than under the far-and-wide respected protection of countless 
cannons. 

At least, we may assert that, if ou~ knowledge be regarded as 
of no utility, the world-knowledge of our great Statesmen deals us 
terrible harm. 

I have found in the past that my expositions of the downfall 
of our public art have met with little contradiction, but that my 
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ideas upon the subject of its regeneration have been confronted 
by the strongest opposition. If we leave aside the sickly 
optimists, the hopeful children of Abraham’s bosom, we might 
presume that the aspect of the degeneration of the world,—nay, 
of the corruption and vileness of mankind in general,—does not 
especially repulse ; what all men think of each other they know 
right well; but Science itself does not confess it, since she has 
learnt to find her reckoning in the phrase “steady progress.” 
And Religion? Luther’s main revolt was directed against the 
scandalous Absolution of Sins by the Roman Church, which con- 
fessedly permitted deliberate prepayment for sins before their 
committal. But the world soon learnt to entirely abolish Sin; 
and men now confidently await redemption from evil by Physics 
and by Chemistry. 

Let us, then, rest sure that the world will not lightly accord 
the utility of our knowledge, although it may easily leave unrefuted 
the declaration of the uselessness of its own current knowledge. 
But let us not, therefore, refrain from inquiring more closely into 
this utility. For this purpose we must turn, not to the dull- 
brained crowd, but to the men of higher capacity, through whose 
own still prevailing cloudiness the freedom-bearing rays of true 
knowledge have not yet been able to pierce and reach the masses. 
This cloud, indeed, is so dense that it is truly astounding to see 
the most penetrating minds of every age (since the spreading of 
the Bible) enshrouded therewith, and thereby led to shallowness 
of judgment. Take Goethe, who held Christ as problematical, 
but the good God as proved, though reserving to himself at least 
the freedom to find Him in Nature in his own fashion ; the result 
being that he was led to all kinds of physical research and 
experiments, whose continued prosecution must lead the human 
intellect, in its present supremacy, to the deduction that there is 
no God whatsoever, but only “Force and Matter.” It was,— 
alas, how long delayed !—reserved for one unique master-mind to 
enlighten this wandering of a thousand years, with which the 
Jewish concept of God had stricken the whole of Christendom ; 
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and for that the unsatisfied thinker can at last set firm foot on the 
ground of a true system of ethics, we have to thank the con- 
tinuator of Kant, the large-hearted Arthur Schopenhauer. 

Whosoever would fain form an idea of the confusion of 
modern thought, of the maiming of the intellect of our day, let 
him but consider the uncommon difficulty which assails a right 
understanding of the clearest of all philosophic systems,—that of 
Schopenhauer. Still, this will gain a ready explanation as soon 
as we recognise that, with the complete understanding of this 
philosophy, such a revolution of our hitherto cherished modes of 
judgment must take place as could only be compared to the con- 
version of the heathen to Christianity. Yet it remains appallingly 
strange to find the results of this philosophy, based as it is on the 
most perfect ethics, described as shorn of hope; from which it 
would appear that we desire to be of good hope without the 
necessity of the conscience of true morals. That Schopenhauer’s 
pitiless rejection of the world, in the only aspect in which it 
reveals itself to us in history, rests upon this very corruption of 
the heart of man, affrights those who will take no pains to recog- 
nise the paths that Schopenhauer alone clearly indicates, to turn 
the steps of the misguided “Will.” These paths, which may 
well lead on to hope, are clearly and definitely pointed out by 
our philosopher, in a way that harmonises with the loftiest religions 
of all time. It is not his fault if the correct portrayal of the 
world, as alone it lay before him, must so monopolise his attention 
that he was forced to leave to our own selves the finding and the 
treading of these paths, for they brook no journeying save on self- 
set feet. 

In this sense, and as a preliminary to self-prompted pacing of 
the paths of truest hope, nothing better can be inculcated, in the 
present state of our civilisation, than to make the philosophy 
of Schopenhauer, in all its bearings, the foundation of all further 
intellectual and moral culture ; and we have no higher task than 
to bring to light the necessity of this in every domain of life. 
Might this ever come to pass, then were the beneficent and 
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regenerating result immeasurable; for, on the other hand, we see 
to what intellectual and moral unfitness the want of a correct, all- 
penetrating knowledge of the root-essence of the world has 
degraded us. 

The Popes knew well what they were doing when they kept 
the Bible from the people; since the Old Testament, bound as 
it was with the New, ran the risk of disfiguring the pure Christian 
ideal in such a fashion that any nonsense and every deed of 
violence seemed possible to be defended from its writings, and 
such employment was deemed more prudently reserved for the 
Church than handed to the people. We might even regard it as 
an incalculable misfortune that Luther could find no other arm of 
authority to use against the degeneracy of the Roman Church 
than this very Bible, from whose full text he durst omit nothing 
without forfeiting his weapon. It must even serve him for the 
compiling of a catechism for the poor defenceless masses; and 
with what despair he clutched at it, we may see in the heart- 
rending preface to that tract. If we comprehend aright the 
earnest cry of pity for the people, that lent the feeling Reformer 
the lofty haste of the rescuer of a drowning man, with which he 
hurriedly brought to the people, perishing from want, the 
necessary spiritual food and clothing that lay to hand; if we 
follow this, we may see therein an example, from which we may 
replace that now all too insufficient sustenance by food and 
clothing fitted for a longer service. In order to denote the 
starting-point for such an undertaking, let us here adduce a 
beautiful passage from one of Schiller’s letters to Goethe :— 


“If one would keep to the special characteristic of Christianity, that which 
distinguishes it from ali mono-theistic religions, one will see that it lies in nothing 
more nor less than the uprootal of stern law, of Kant’s ‘ Imperative,’ in whose 
place Christianity sets up free inclination. It is thus, in its purest form, the 
picture of fair morals, or of the incarnation of the holy ; and in this sense it is 
the only esthetic religion.” 

If, from this fair prospect, we turn our gaze upon the Ten 
Commandments of the Mosaic tables of the Law, which Luther 


found necessary to adopt as his chief weapon in defence of the 
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people,—bewildered spiritually and morally by the dominion of the 
Romish Church and the Germanic right of the strongest,—we 
shall find therein not the slightest trace of a really Christian 
ideal. Considered strictly, they are merely Arohzbitzons, to which 
Luther first lent the character of commands, by his explanatory 
comments. We do not propose to enter upon a criticism of these 
tables ; for we should only thereby encounter our police and 
penal legislation, with its machinery directed to the watching 
over these commands in the interest of the maintenance of civic 
rights, even to the point of punishing men for Atheism ; so that 
it were, perchance, only the “other gods than me” that we could 
by comparison deem humane. 

If, therefore, we leave out of consideration these command- 
ments, as tolerably well safeguarded, on the other hand the 
Christian command,—if we can cite any such,—stands forth clear 
enough in the setting up of the three so-called ‘“ Theological 
Virtues” (cardinal virtues). These are commonly enumerated 
in an order which seems to us scarcely the right one for the 
purpose of development of the Christian spirit ; for we should 
prefer to see “ Faith, Hope, and Charity” replaced by “ Love, 
Faith, and Hope.” It may appear contrary to reason to set up 
this only redeeming and blessing trinity as the essence of all 
virtue, its practice as a commandment, seeing that the three are 
claimed as grants of grace. Yet what merit is summed up in 
their earning we shall soon see, if first of all we weigh the almost 
excessive demands upon the natural man that are contained in 
the command of “ Love,” in its lofty Christian sense. Whence 
is it that our whole civilisation is falling to the ground, if not 
from want of Love? The heart of youth, to which the world of 
to-day is unveiled in ever-waxing clearness, how can it love this 
world, when naught but caution and mistrust in dealing with it, 
is the necessary lesson it is taught? Sure, there can be but one 
right way of guidance for youth, by which the lovelessness of the 
world should be learnt as its suffering; then would the young 
man’s roused compassion bid him extricate himself from the cause 
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of suffering of the world, the greed of passion, with the knowledge 
that should lead him to lessen and avert the sufferings of others. 
But how to wake this needful knowledge in the breast of natural 
man, since that which he least understands is his fellow-man ? 
It is impossible by commandments to bring to pass a knowledge 
which the natural man can only compass by a right guidance to 
the understanding of the natural descent of all that lives. Here, 
in our opinion, most surely, nay almost exclusively, a wise employ- 
ment of the philosophy of Schopenhauer would lead to an under- 
standing whose results, to the shame of all earlier philosophic sys- 
tems, are the recognition of a mora! meaning of the world, which, 
as the crown of all knowledge, were practically to be realised 
from Schopenhauer’s Ethics. Only the love sprung from com- 
passion, and proclaiming its compassion by the utmost breaking 
of self-will, is the redeeming Christian Love, in which Faith and 
Hope are of themselves included,—Faith as the unwavering 
consciousness of that moral meaning of the world, confirmed by 
the most divine example ; Hope as the blissful knowledge of the 
impossibility of a deception of that consciousness. 

But from what source can we derive a more certain consola- 
tion for the spirit that is vexed with the realistic cheat of this 
world’s appearance than from our philosopher, by understanding 
whom we may yet gain the possibility of bringing this knowledge 
within the powers of the natural understanding of unscientific 
men? In sucha sense we would fain see an attempt made to 
produce a popular version of his incomparable treatise “on the 
apparent purpose in individual destiny.” How surely then were 
the term “eternal providence,”—so frequently abused because of 
its liability to misunderstanding,—justified in its true sense ; 
whereas the paradox contained in this expression now drives 
despairing souls to flattest atheism. To those who are distressed 
by the arrogance of our physicists and chemists, and who even 
begin to deem themselves weak of intellect if they recoil from 
the resolution of the world into “force and matter,” to them no 
less were it an act of charity could we show them from the works 
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of our philosopher what a clumsy affair are those same “atoms 
and molecules.” What untold gain could we bring to those who 
are on the one hand terrified by the threatenings of the Church, 
on the other driven to despair by the physicists, could we fit into 
the lofty building of “ Love, Faith, and Hope” a clear knowledge 
of the zdeality of the world,—limited as it is by the laws of 
Time and Space, which are but the fundamental conditions of our 
perception. Would not, then, each question of the vexed spirit, 
each “ when ” and “ where” of the “other world ” find its answer 
in a happy smile? For, if there be an answer to this so weighty- 
seeming question, our philosopher has, with unsurpassed beauty 
and precision, given it expression when he added to his definition 
of the ideality of Space and Time these words: “ Peace, rest 
and happiness dwell there alone where there is no When and 
no Where.” 

Yet the People, from whom, alas! we stand so far aloof, require 
a real and physical portrayal of the divine eternity, in the afirma- 
tive sense ; such as Theology itself can only give in the negative 
sense of the phrase, “ beyond the bounds of Time.” Religion could 
but appease this desire by means of allegorical myths and pictures, 
from which the Church built up its dogmatic structure, whose 
breaking down has now become too patent. How these broken 
columns became the foundations of an art unknown to the ancient 
world, I have endeavoured to show in the preceding chapters ; 
but how this art, by its complete emancipation from un-moral 
requirements, and founded on the soil of a new moral order of the 
world, may gain a meaning, even for the “ people,” we should set 
ourselves in earnest to discover. Here, again, our philosopher 
would lead us to an outlook on the domain of possibilities of bound- 
less promise, if we would but take the pains to digest the meaning 
of the following pregnant sentence :—‘‘ Complete satisfaction and 
the true object of our desires present themselves to us but as 
in a picture, in the work of Art, in Poetry, in Music. Truly one 
might draw from this the conclusion that somewhere the original 
must exist.” That which here, fitted into a severely philosophical 
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system, might seem as only utterable with an almost sceptical 
smile, should become for us the starting-point of most serious 
conclusions. The perfected “likeness” of the noblest work of Art 
should, by its arousing influence upon our feeling, point us the 
way to find the archetype, whose “somewhere” must perforce 
reveal itself to our own zuner life, set free from Time and Space, 
and filled alone with Love, and Faith, and Hope. 

Never can the highest art gain the force for such a revelation, 
while it still lacks the foundation of a religious symbol of a 
perfect moral order of the world, by which only can it become 
truly understanded of the people. Alone by borrowing from the 
practice of life the likeness of the divine, can the work of art hold 
this up to life, and holding, lead it to the purest satisfaction and 
redemption beyond life. 

A great, nay, an immeasurable, realm were thus foreshadowed, in 
outlines sharp yet not lightly to be discerned, on account of their 
distance from the common life ; and their closer investigation might 
well seem worth some trouble. We have thought it necessary to 
point out clearly that the politician cannot lead the way to this 
investigation, and we must recognise the weight of the considera- 
tion that all our researches must be pursued on paths aside from 
the unfruitful domain of politics. On the other hand, we must 
pursue with the utmost pains, and to its farthest bifurcation, every 
path on which mental culture may lead to the establishment of 
true morality. We must lay nothing else to heart than to gain on 
each of these domains, companions and fellow-workers. Already 
we have them at hand; thus has our sympathy with the move- 
ment directed against vivisection, for instance, taught us to know 
the kindred spirits in the domain of Physiology, who, armed with 
special knowledge in that branch of science, have stood by our side 
against the cruel dicéa of state-authorised disgracers of science,— 
though, alas! as is at present unavoidable, without success. We 
have already referred to the peaceful associations to whom the 
practical fulfilment of our thoughts seems to belong by their very 
nature; we have only now to wish that from among them the 
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utilitarian workers would turn to us and find their separate 
interests united in the one great interest, whose expression might 
be characterised somewhat in the following words :— 

We recognise the cause of the downfall of historic man, and the necessity 
of Regeneration ; we believe in the possibility of such regeneration, and devote 
ourselves to its fulfilment in every sense. 


This treatise, which originally appeared in the Bayreuther Blatter of 1880, 
concludes with the following words, which, as being addressed specially to the 
Patronat-verein (the nucleus of what is now the world-wide Wagner Society), we 
have detached from the remainder of the article. They are of present value, how- 
ever, as explaining the “we” or “our” so often occurring in the text, as at that 
time the Bayreuther Blatter were not purchasable by the general public :— 


“It may be open to question whether the collaboration in such a 
communion does not stretch far beyond the immediate scope of an 
address to the Patronat of the Biihnenfestspielen. Yet we will 
hope that the honoured members of this Society have granted 
hitherto their not unwilling attention to such communications. 
As far as the author of the preceding lines is concerned, however, 
he must declare that from henceforth nothing but considerations 
on the above-named fields of thought can be awaited of him.” 





Gounod on Wagner. 


# HERE is an exceedingly interesting article, by Malle. 
de Bovet, in the August number of The Fortnightly 
Review, entitled ‘Gounod’s Views on Art and 
Artists.” The celebrated composer of “ Faust,” 
after summing up the merits of Bach, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Weber, Mozart, Gluck, Beethoven, Berlioz, and 
Bizet, in more or less glowing and enthusiastic language, proceeds 
to deliver himself as follows about the stupendous genius whom 
the author of the article dubs the “high priest of German 
music” :— 

“Wagner is a wonderful prodigy, an aberration of genius; a 
visionary haunted by all that is colossal, he cannot estimate aright 
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the powers of his brain. With no sense of measure or of pro- 
portion in his mind, he flies beyond the limits of human observa- 
tion, and, face to face with his prodigious endeavours, his gigantic 
labours, and his overwhelming expenditure of talent and hard 
work, one feels tempted to quote to him the cruel remark of 
Agnes to her lover, Arnulphe,—‘ Horace in two words would 
make more of it than you.’ The true sign of genius is the 


' sober employment of one’s means proportioned to the wealth of 


one’s ideas. Now, compare Wagner's excessive use of crashing 
chords, his extragavances of harmony, with the simple construc- 
tion in the scene of the Commandant. When the Emperor 
Joseph II. said to the author of ‘Don Giovanni,’ on the first 
night of its representation, ‘ Your opera is very graceful, Herr 
Mozart, but it has a huge quantity of notes in it,’ Mozart could 
with justice make this proud reply, ‘Not one too many, sire.’ 
No one could say the same of Wagner.” 

This is not so bad for one who “has a perfectly plain opinion, 
but prefers not to utter it.” 

From the same article | append the French composer’s 
splendid tribute to the great Bonn composer :— 

“ Beethoven is the greatest epic writer among musicians, the 
greatest philosopher, and the greatest apostle. The Pastoral 
Symphony is a confession of pantheistic faith, the symphony with 
choruses (the ninth) is the universal gospel of socialism. This 
Michael Angelo of music is of all musicians the man with the 
widest reach, by which I do not mean that he soars higher than 
all the rest, but that in his flight he takes in the largest space, and 
covers with the shadow of his immense pinions the greatest 
stretch of earth.” 

Gounod’s estimate of Meyerbeer is, to my thinking, a 
just and forcible one, and would have satisfied Wagner himself. 

But enough said : I would refer all readers of THe MeEtsTER 
to the Fortnightly itself, there to learn Gounod’s views on 
that Art, which, as he truly says, “is happiness ! ” 


Henry KNiGurt, 
N 














THE MEISTER. 


BayREUTH has this year sur- 
passed itself. All along the 
line the Festspiel has been a 
triumphant success. Every 
seat taken, and countless applicants 
for places unable to obtain the ac- 
commodation they desired! We warned 
our readers of probable disappoint- 
ment in the event of their not making 
early application for tickets; we hope 
that none of them were among the 
hundreds of frustrated seekers for admis- 
sion, many of whom had journeyed 
thousands of miles (from America), in the 
confident expectation of finding seats still 
unsold. Such is the record of 1889, sur- 
passing by far that of any previous year! 
The fact is the more astonishing, as the now 
customary interval of two years had been 
shortened by one half. 

It may be of interest to cite the 
following extract from the A/usikalisches 
Wochenblatt (Leipzig) of Sept. 12:— 
“The Bayreuth receipts amounted al- 
together to 443,000 marks (circa 
422,000). The expenses have up to 
date reached the sum of 275,000 marks 
(circa £13,500); but in this respect the 
accounts are not yet finished, and constant 
fresh payments must be added thereto. 
It has been erroneously said that the 
Wagner family receive a royalty of 52,000 
marks, and the banking firm of Feustel 
3 °/, of the receipts, #¢., 15,660 marks, 
for the sale of tickets. Zhis is absolutely 
untrue. Neither Frau Wagner nor Herr 
F. Feustel receive any royalties from the 
receipts of the Fés¢spie/. Since the com- 
mencement of the festivals in the year 
1876, neither Richard Wagner nor his heirs, 
nor the Feustel bank, have claimed or 
taken one penny of remuneration in spite 
of the multifarious business arrangements 
that the latter has each year undertaken. 
. » » Not only Frau Materna and Herr 
Betz, but also Frau Rosa Sucher have 
waived all honoraria for their assistance 
in the festivals.” 

It is but thirteen years since the 
Wagner theatre was opened, amid the 
head-shakings of the prophets of ill- 
fortune, and the timid hopes of the friends 
of a cause which was still trembling in 
the balance, because half-understood. 


NOTES. 


Had the great originator of a “ new art” — 
(for, however much our good friends of 
the daily press may object to the term, 
we contend that there has never been any- 
thing in art that can be classed with the 
Wagner dramas, either in content or form) 
—had Richard Wagner been still amongst 
us, he might now have proudly looked 
across the Bayreuth hills to the great 
world outside, and bid it acknowledge the 
complete victory of his ideal, and in the 
unparalleled success have found a lever 
for setting in motion the one unfulfilled 
aim of his life, the founding of a school 
in which instrumentalists and dramatic 
singers should be trained by him to a 
correct rendering of the masterpieces of 
musical drama, his own and those of 
older masters. However, this was not to 
be ; but in the faithful traditions that his 
talented widow, and others of his friends 
in art, have preserved and followed, there 
lies the presage of a series of such perform- 
ances as those of 1889, in which the well- 
trained band of Wagner artists shall hold 
up to the world an example of correctness 
of style and perfection of ensemble. 

Parsifal, Tristan, and the Meistersinger 
—such was the Trilogy of this year. All 
noble things are said to go in threes and 
sevens, and these three dramas, with the 
so-called Vibelungen Trilogy, which is 
really a Tetralogy, make up the mystic 
number seven, the emblem of perfection. 
It is difficult to judge between works so 
different in their grasp; but, though lack- 
ing the consequent cohesion of the Ring- 
Trilogy, the Trilogy of this year may 
fairly vie with that colossal work, if not 
indeed surpass it in variety of interest 
and general excellence ; for this Trio was 
written after the first two days of the 
Nibelungen-Ring were completed, when the 
Meister had attained complete mastery of 
his new-won method of expression. Mystic 
religion, tragedy of yearning love, and 
comedy of earnest jest here stand side by 
side, and each forms complement of the 
other. Each is filled with the same 
noble depth of feeling and lofty enthu- 
siasm, and each is a work that completely 
realises the ideal of its type, in a way that 
no other production of its kind has ever 
yet approached. 
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To repeat our words of last year, it is 
not our purpose here to analyse the 
dramas ; for we have already dealt in 
THE MEISTER with /arsifa/l at length, 
and our promise (unfulfilled for reasons 
stated in No. V.) to treat of Die 
Meistersinger will be carried out in No. 
IX.; while Z7ristan und Jsolde is too vast 
a subject to be attempted in these short 
“‘ Notes,” and must be reserved for a more 
lengthy article at some future date. What 
we now propose is merely a few remarks 
on the representations of 1889, for the 
sake of those who were not so fortunate 
as themselves to witness them. 

As we said above, the performances 
this year attained a hitherto unequalled 
degree of excellence ; and this was due to 
the more perfect working together of the 
artists, resulting from the familiarity that 
each had gained with his or her part ; the 
new-comers we shall refer to later on. 
The choruses were, with but rare and 
occasional exceptions, more wonderful 
than ever. Nothing could rival the 
perfect phrasing and tone of the chorus 
of the Gral’s brotherhood, the Meisters, 
Prentices and Vo/k, and above all the 
Blumenmddchen. ¥reshness, verve, and 
truth of ensemble marked the whole mass 
of voices. The orchestra again has this 
year distanced itself. The instruments 
seemed to be living members of one 
organic unity, and in some passages, 
notably the marvellous Third act of 
Tristan, it was difficult to realise that it 
was a body of men and not ove man that 
produced the sound ; so extraordinary 
were the breadth, fire, and delicacy of 
expression. With such conductors as 
Richter, Levy, and Mottl, this was 
perhaps only to be expected ; still it has 
been one of the principal objects of 
admiration among all those familiar with 
the Meister’s music. How Richter can 
conduct the A/eistersinger we all know 
well from Metropolitan experience. 
Mottl left nothing to be desired in his 
direction of Zristan und Isolde; while 
Levy restored the original “mpi of 
Parsifal which Mottl last year somewhat 
slackened. 

The scenery and dresses presented 
nothing fresh, as they were, of course, 


the same as in previous years ; but the 
“lighting” of Zristan was decidedly an 
advance upon that of 1886, owing, no 
doubt, to the effect of the electric light, 
which was only completely installed last 
year. Comparing the scenery of the three 
dramas, we consider that that of the 
Second act of this play must be given first 
place for poetry of conception and 
subtle harmony of execution; but each 
drama comes to an end with a stage- 
picture that will linger in our memory for 
years. 

Turning to the singers, to whom we 
must apologise for keeping them so long 
waiting on the threshold, Frau Rosa 
Sucher claims our first attention. Classic 
regularity of features, and majesty of figure 
and deportment, have endowed this artist 
with all the characteristics that go to make 
an ideal representation of the external 
aspect of “ Isolde.” When we add to these 
a voice still fresh and perfectly trained, a 
method of phrasing which gives distinct 
enunciation to each syllable, and a 
dramatic insight which seizes every point 
of the tragic situation, we have prefigured 
a performance that leaves nothing 
possible to be desired. It was thus that 
of all the great artists assembled at 
Bayreuth in 1889, Frau Sucher seized 
most vividly the imagination of the 
audience, leaving an impression that will 
not easily fade away. Her p/astigue was 
a distinct advance upon that of 1886, and 
nothing could be conceived more artistic 
and less stagey than her grand delivery of 
the “Liebestod,” when with one hand 
lifted heavenwards she seemed no longer 
the body-clad Isolde, but rather the inner 
soul (the “astral” as the Easterns say) 
unfolding its wings for its upward flight. 
Her gesture of command when, in the 
First act, she orders Brangiine, “ Befeh/en 
liess’ dem Eigenholde” ; her graceful pose 
when she quenches the torch in the 
Second act ; and her hurried onrush, with 
light headgear streaming in the wind, in 
the Third act, are only individual moments 
of a reading full of meaning from 
beginning to end, and such as we have 
seldom seen even among actresses, who 
have free play for thought of action, in 
being released from the fatigue of sing- 
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ing. Her enunciation, too, was superb ; 
witness the contemptuous manner in 
which she rolled the “r” when bidding 
“ Herr Tristan trete nah/”, and the 
stress she laid on the “ was” when telling 
him no peace had been made, “ Zwéschen 
uns.” The many beauties of the melodic 
phrases given to Isolde received also 
characteristic and complete expression in 
her finished style of singing. 

We are naturally led from “Isolde” 
to “Tristan,” and no less praise for act- 
ing must be given to Herr Heinrich Vogl 
for his delineation of that part, though his 
voice is now beginning to show signs of 
wear, necessitating his “ saving” it some- 
what in the Second act, and thus pre- 
serving its distinctness for the difficult 
scene of the Third. Vogl’s Tristan is no 
dummy, and even in the trying position 
in which that character is placed in his 
first encounter with Isolde, the actor’s 
face revealed a depth of suppressed pas- 
sion and courageous resignation which 
showed consummate artistic instinct. 
Only those who have seen Vogl know 
what meaning can be expressed in the 
semi-trance of the moment after the 
heroic pair have drained the magic cup. 
The far-off glance in Tristan’s eyes when, 
before the drink, he says, “ Wo sind 
wir?” leads naturally to his half-dream- 
ing ecstasy after the fatal action; we 
see, in a way that no commentary can 
illustrate, how little Tristan and Isolde’s 
love was due to arts of sorcery. But it is 
in the Third act that all the powers of the 
actor are brought into play; not for one 
moment does our interest flag while Vogl 
sings, in what we might call “muted” 
voice, the wonderful history of his soul- 
wandering and heart-suffering. Lying, 
almost without motion, upon his couch 
of boulders, our attention is absolutely 
riveted to each movement of his hand, 
to each cloud that casts its shadow over 
the muscles of his face ; until at last the 
inward fire of yearning bursts through the 
feeble frame, as he starts up in the pas- 
sion of agitation that lays him low, and 
Isolde rushes on but to hear the solitary 
word with which he expires—“ Isolde.” 

Materna excelled herself this year as 
“Kundry.” All those who have heard 


her at Bayreuth on previous occasions 
have only to imagine each point of 
her representation brought into more 
vivid and varied prominence, to realise 
the Materna of 1889. Of all the 
artists who have personated this ré/z, the 
Viennese prima donna is facile princeps. 
Her voice this year seemed to have regained 
its fulness and freshness, while her acting 
in the great scene between Kundryand Par- 
sifal in the Second act was more full of dra- 
matic force than ever. In the Third act, 
also, she showed a wonderful picture of 
Kundry in the subdued but expressive 
stimmung which characterises the peni- 
tent. It is in situations such as this, 
which abound in Wagner’s plays, that the 
greatest tax is laid upon the resources of 
the actors, and Materna comes out from 
the ordeal triumphant. 

The Belgian artist, Ernest van Dyck, 
was once more, excepting on one occa- 
sion, the sole interpreter of the /#t/e-réle 
of “ Parsifal.” We have only to add to 
our comments of last year that Van Dyck 
has still more thoroughly identified him- 
self with the part, or rather sunk his 
personality in it, giving us a reading that 
seems to be the ideal of its performance. 
The rich intonation, the sympathetic 
delivery, and the grand dramatic style 
were riper than in 1888, while the one 
year’s interval has made but slight in- 
roads on the youthful appearance of the 
actor. Again we were electrified by the 
cry, “‘ Amfortas,” and again impressed by 
the self-oblivious grace of the baptism 
scene, combining as it does the utmost 
humility with the loftiest dignity of bear- 
ing. Here, once more, we had a picture 
of repose, such as we shall seek in vain 
outside the circle of Wagnerian heroes. 

Fraiilein Therese Malten presentsa more 
youthful rendering of the part of “ Kundry” 
than does Materna, though she cannot 
claim the same rank as an actress. Still 
her personal attractions and her melodious 
voice go far to redress the balance. She 
has had so long an experience of this rd/e 
that she is always welcome in it ; what we 
feel, however, is that there is danger of 
her falling into the error of over-acting, as 
was manifest on one or two occasions this 
year. Her best moments were certainly 
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in the First act, and in the “ apparition ” 
scene with Klingsor. Nothing could 
surpass the weird unearthliness of her 
mocking laughter, and her wild shriek as 
she disappears from view. These are 
sounds that require the utmost care to 
prevent them from falling into the gro- 
tesque, and thus marring the effect of the 
horror they should inspire. Given as 
Fraiilein Malten understands so well, they 
have a marvellously tragic effect. 

Herr Theodor Reichmann gave once 
again a majestic rendering of the part of 
Amfortas, and excepting in his first 
speech, which never seems to suit his 
voice, was as grand as ever. This singer 
has a voice whose timbre is sui generis, 
and, but for its occasional faults of intona- 
tion, would be unequalled. His acting 
in the despairing scenes in the Gral 
temple was magnificent in its tragedy. 

Herr Carl Perron, of Leipzig, shared 
this 7é/e with Reichmann, this being his 
first appearance at Bayreuth. He is a 
decided acquisition, both for voice and 
acting. Not so stately in his bearing or 
stature as his rival, he has that sympathetic 
cast of features that generally characterises 
the true artist, and we look for great 
things from him. His delivery of the 
prayer in the last act was full of the true 
feeling of his part. 

In Herr Lievermann, of Munich (who, 
we are told, is of Canadian birth), we 
had the finest “ Klingsor” that has ever 
trod the stage. His delivery of the dra- 
matic words and music of this short part 
was a very picture of saturnine revelry in 
deeds of evil. 

“ Gurnemanz” was this year given to 
three different singers, two of whom, 
Herrn Wiegand and Siehr, we have 
previously heard in the part, and the 
third, Herr Emil Blauwaert, was a new- 
comer. Both Wiegand and Siehr have 
much improved in their rendering, and 
on some occasions were almost all that 
could be wished; but we cannot forget 
what Scaria did with the ré/e, and so far 
his successor has not been found. True, 
some of those whose opinion is of great 
weight in such matters consider that 
Herr Blauwaert is the man who will take 
up Scaria’s mantle ; but to our mind the 


new Dutch bass lacks the sympathy of 
poor Scaria, and there are defects in his 
intonation which prevent a voice, that 
sounded enormous in volume in Madame 
Wagner's salon, from duly asserting itself 
in the theatre. Blauwaert, however, has 
many good points, and his acting im- 
proved on each occasion. 

Passing to the Meistersinger, we must 
first mention the “ Eva” of Fraulein Lilli 
Dressler, from Munich. This artist 
thoroughly looked the part, and sang and 
acted it charmingly. It is a most grateful 
role when in capable hands, and Fraulein 
Dressler rendered it full justice. Her 
conversational tone in the dialogues with 
Hans Sachs, and her “trill” at the end 
of the opera were most artistic; while 
she avoided the too common mistake of 
flinging herself into Walther’s arms, the 
very moment he appears, in the Second 
act. 

Of Herr H. Gudehus we have spoken 
fully last year. He has certainly not the 
voice and appearance of Jean de Reczke, 
—an ideal “ Walther,” whom we should 
much like to hear at Bayreuth,—but he is 
at present the best “ Walther” on the 
German stage. Frau Gisela Staudigl as 
“ Magdalene ” was as inimitable as ever ; 
at the same time we must do her homage 
for her perfect exposition of the part of 
“ Brangane” in Zyistan. Reichmann as 
“Hans Sachs” also came up to his form 
of last year; if even, in the two grand 
addresses to the people in the Third act, 
he did not excel himself. 

“ Hans Sachs” this year was entrusted 
also to the well-known Herrn Franz Betz, 
of Berlin, and Eugen Gura, of Munich. 
The droll twinkle in Betz’ eye won every 
one’s heart at once, and one could not 
but wonder at the energy and buoyancy 
of this weather-worn Wagnerian singer. 
The humour of the 7@/ is certainly far 
more developed, and more artistically, by 
Betz, than by any one we have yet heard. 
His rendering of “Kurwenal” and of 
“King Marke” in Zristan und Isolde 
was also far finer than that of his com- 
peers, as far as acting is concerned. 
There is something so intensely Auman 
in Betz’ byplay and expression, that one 
feels drawn at once to any character he 
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portrays. Gura, on the other hand, 
‘ lacking: in histrionic power, sang 
the monologues, &c., Of Hans Sachs and 
the long speeches of Marke in a way 
fastened one’s attention to’ every 
There is little pure singing like 
this to be heard on any stage. 
The “David” of Hofmiiller, and the 
“ Beckmesser ” of Friedrichs a 
, complete in every respect. 
ares Be = for instance, in which Beck- 
messer cries out, “ Afcister, ich mein’, su 


“Pogner” of Wiegand was somewhat 
heavy, but dignified. The “Kothner” of 
Dr. E. Wehrle was distinctly impressive ; 
the flourishes of his “‘reading of the rules” 
being given in true Handelian fashion. 

We finally come to Herr Griining, of 
Hanover, who sang, on one occasion each, 
the parts of “ Parsifal” and “ Walther.” 
A new Parsifal is not met with on every 
hedgerow, nor is it a light task to enter 
into competition with = artist like Van 

. But Griining, who is quite young, 
we great fees blew him, and should 
become one of the leading German tenors. 
His voice has more of the true timbre 
than is customary in Germany, and when 
it has increased somewhat in strength it 
will find a fitting counterpart in the 
dramatic talent that this youthful artist 
already possesses in such marked degree. 
Though at present unequal to the full 
weight of the tragedy of the Second act 


of “ Parsifal,” we cannot but feel that, 


after Van Dyck, Griining is the best ex- 
ponent of the part we have heard ; while, 
in the mystic calm of the Third act, be is 
not left far behind by his celebrated rival. 
In the closing scene the spirituality of his 
face forms a splendid centre for the 
grandest picture that has ever been set 
on any stage. As “Walther” Griining 
was not so good ; but we fancy this was 
due more to nervousness than anything 
else, for on the dramatic side of the 
character he was excellent, notably in the 

“Ach, diese Meister /” in the Second 
act, which we have never heard declaimed 


THE MEISTER. 


with so much force and fire. He certainly 
has the voice for the'lyric parts, and we 
should be surprised if he does not yet come 
out triumphantly from the ordeal of song. 

We must, in conclusion, give high 
praise to the choir-conductors (especially 
to “our” Mr. Armbruster), for their 
wonderful training of the choruses. 

We cannot, however, close this review 
of the Bayreuth season without a cordial 
word of thanks to Madame Wagner for 
her courtesy to us personally, and the kind 
way in which she expressed her complete 
satisfaction with our London efforts to 
spread the knowledge of her late husband’s 
many-sided genius, and for the hospitable 
manner in which she threw open her 
salons every Tuesday evening to all those 
whose visits were prompted by any feel- 
ing but that of idle curiosity. There is 
no one who works harder for the cause of 
Richard Wagner, and none who knows so 
well to express appreciation of the humble 
attempts of others to work in harmony 
with the Bayreuth ideal. 

IMMEDIATELY after the performances at 
Bayreuth a most successful representation 
of the Ring des Nibelungen was given at 
Munich. Vogl sang and acted better 
than ever, and his wife seemed to have 
completely recovered her voice, and 
sented “ Briinnhilde” with her old fire, 
grandeur, and pathos. 

It is still rumoured that Angelo 
Neumann will bring the Ring to London 
next year ; but as yet nothing definite is 
settled. The programme, however, for 
Seidl’s German season in New York, 
November 27th to March 22nd, will 
include all Wagner’s dramas excepting 
Parsifal ; closing with a complete cycle. 

WE have received from Messrs. Breit- 
kopf und Hartel, Leipzig, their recently- 
published volume of letters by Wagner to 
Uhlig, Heine, and Fischer. The work 
is full of interest, throwing many a side- 
light on the writer’s literary career. 
We propose to review these letters at 
length in the February number of THE 
MEISTER.—Price of the volume, 7°50 
marks. 
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